more than they would a kick from a drunken father
or a blow from a drunken mother. At home parents
might be experienced as hateful tyrants; here, in a world
drained dry of it, they were remembered as the one
point of contact with fitful affection. And on their
visits, in strange angular clothes that smelt often enough
of the pawnbroker's mothballs, they became gods.
Whatever else they did, they wept over their children.
Half a dozen of the younger girls in the school had elder
sisters there too. They were probably the happiest
children of the whole two hundred. Whenever they
were in trouble, it was never to the matron, always to
their elder sister that they would run for protection.
The worst scold in the place, blowsy, coarse, loud-
mouthed, ready at any time to torture a smaller child
to tears or to look on while another was playing the
torturer, would fight one to three rather than allow her
own sister to be bullied.
On Sundays, summoned by the tolling of a thin,
methodistical bell, we went to service in the school
chapel. The staff's pews rose in four tiers at the back,
so that they might overlook our behaviour. We sat ia
long rows of chairs, screwed to the floor so that we
could not tilt or scrape them. The choir, which I soon
joined, wore red and blue charity school capes edged
with braid. Sometimes the service was taken by the
vicar of the neighbouring village, whose pallid face,
weak mouth and prominent nose suggested an owl that
had been confined in an underground aviary. He en-
tered with flying surplice, invariably late, and gabbled
through prayers and responses at such a pace that we
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